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Over the Footlights 


HE Old Vic season opened in rare style with the 
mammoth production of Tamburlaine the Great 
which is featured in this issue. Unfortunately the com- 
plexities of the production have compelled the Old Vic 
to run a short season only of this brilliant revival, but 
this includes a week at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, an historic occasion, for this is the first time 
the Old Vic Company has ever been seen at Stratford. 
The two-company arrangement at the Old Vic seems 
to promise well, On 31st October the other company’s 
production of Othello opened at the Old Vic for a run 
of four and a half weeks, with Douglas Campbell as 
Othello, Paul Rogers as lago, Irene Worth as Desdemona 
and Coral Browne as Emilia. 


Among other plays not reviewed this month are the 
Orson Welles Othello; Zip Goes a Million; And so to 
Bed; Waggonload o’ Monkeys and The White Sheep of 
the Family. Apart from the November productions 
mentioned elsewhere, a new Ustinov play, The Moment 
of Truth, with Eric Portman, is due in London during 
next month. 

The second Theatre World Annual will be published 
on 9th November and once again should prove a most 
attractive record of an important year in the London 
theatre. As well as recalling many happy memories, 
because of its pictorial nature (some forty plays are 
featured), the Annual should be of inestimable value to 
the repertory and amateur stage movements in the 
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Quality and Value 
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“The Tempest’—Mermaid, 18th Sept. 
“No Strings’”—New Lindsey, 20th Sept. 
“Rainbow Square’’—Stoll, 21st Sept. 


“Tamburlaine the Great’—Old Vic, 24th 
Sept. (See pages 11-18). 


“The Silent Inn”—‘Q,”’ 25th Sept. 


“The Lyric Revue "—Clobe, 26th Sept. 
(See pages 19-24). 


“And this was Odd’’—Criterion, 26th Sept. 

“A Phoenix Too Frequent” and “Thor With 

site Hammersmith, 27th 
pt. 


“Mrs. Basil Farrington’”—New Boltons, Ist 
Oct. 


“Mrs. Dot”—Arts, 2nd Oct. 
“A Priest in the Family”—Westminster, 
3rd Oct. 











“The Tempest ” (Mermaid) 

N enchanting production of The Tempest 

was given the first of twenty allotted 
performances on 17th September, when the 
fluidity, no less than the intimacy, of the 
Elizabethan stage was refreshingly demon- 
strated. The difficult opening scene was 
sheer excitement. The play opened with a 
clap of thunder, rigging fell from the 
heavens, mariners tumbled up through a 
trap-door, courtiers reeled through side- 
entrances, everybody acted high seas and 
hurricanes, and not a word was lost. The 
Stage was cleared in a twinkling and the 
calm of Prospero’s island could be felt. 
Clifford Evans was a benevolent, ruminative 
magician, a bit slow, but it was agreeable 
to feel we were actually in his company, in 
his immediate presence. Josephine Griffin’s 
sweet Miranda had rather the air of the 
village about her. Bernard Miles made 
Caliban, like his island, “ full of noises "— 
a fearful, hump-backed, rumbling, mandrilly 
monster. 


One of the rarest and truest approaches 
to original Shakespearean production was 
the casting of a 12 year oid boy as Ariel. 
Terry Wale’s acting was. pleasantly juvenile 
and his tender years brought a quality of 
gentleness to Ariel, needed and not usually 
obtainable. 


Maggie Teyte sang Juno’s song from the 
upper stage. Another memorable feature of 
this production was the collection of Strange 


New Shows Reviewed 


Shapes to bring in the- barmecide’s feast. 
Their masks were a joyous blend of tradition 
and originality. 

Production was by Julius Gellner, settings 
by Michael Stringer, and costumes by C. 
Walter Hodges. 

H.G.M. 


“No Strings” (New Lindsey) 
O Strings, by Byron Pennington, is a 
regrettable affair concerning a chuckle- 
headed booby who escapes being swallowed 
whole by a woman twice his age by bashing 
her to death. The dialogue is painfully fiat 
and on the first night the company treated 
it with a diffidence that was understandable; 
except the author, who undertook the half- 
baked young man who was ruthless too late. 
Mr. Esme Percy really should not have 
produced this piece. 
H.G.M. 
(Continued overleaf) 











“ Rainbow Square ” (Stoll) 


SPECTACULAR new musical this, with 

music by Robert Stolz and book and 
lyrics by Guy Bolton and Harold Purcell. 
The scene is present-day Vienna and the 
story is unfolded on traditional English 
musical lines with the full resources of the 
vast stage of the Stoll brought into play. 
Thus a bombed church, a steam traction- 
engine in a travelling fair and a brass band 
are but a few of the varied “props” which 
provide a background for an involved tale 
of illicit currency deals and violent death. 


The composer of White Horse Inn and 
Wild Violets has provided some charming 
music for American singers Martha King 
and Gloria Lane (recently seen in The 
Consul). Vera Pearce is in excellent form 
while Bruce Trent, Sonnie Hale and Alfred 
Marks are well in the picture. These are 
but a few of a very big company which is 
admirably directed by Robert Nesbitt. 
Rainbow Square deserves a run, and, indeed, 
looks like achieving it. 


F.S. 


Gi. Becrer 


stars with Judy Campbell and Angela Baddeley in 
“ Relative Values,” Noél Coward’s first new comedy 
since “ Blithe Spirit’’ in 1941. Presented by H. M. 
Tennent Ltd., and directed by the author, the play 
opened at Newcastit: on 15th October prior to West 
End presentation. (Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 








“The Silent Inn” (Q) 


THE Silent Inn spends its first act creating 

an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
mystery around a small inn in the Swiss Alps. 
Apart from a handful of people who for 
various reasons have been out of the village 
for the day, the place is deserted. Lights 
are on, fires burn, food is half prepared in 
the kitchen, but there is not a soul anywhere. 
It is a promising situation, somewhat spoilt 
by the introduction of Linda Markham’s not 
very interesting love life. She is leaving her 
husband (whom she does not love) to run 
away with an old admirer, Nigel (whom she 
also does not love). 


For the rest we are given an insight—if a 
brief one—into the characters of the nine 
people who discover through a news bulletin 
on the wireless that they are in the direct 
path of an avalanche with little chance of 
escape. It is all conventional enough in a 
sense, and the group behave much as we 
might expect, but there are moments of real 
humour and pathos. Kenneth Connor is a 


(Continued on page 9) 





Emlyn Williams 


who undertakes an entirely new venture when he gives 
a series of solo perf 


and Son,” “ Pickwick Papers,” ‘* Christmas 

and “A Tale of Two Cities.” This unusual enter- 

tainment opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 30th 
October for a fortnight’s season. 

(Portrait by Alexander Bender) 
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ve readers will agree, of a very high standard 


further correspondence. 
difficult to pick the best, but 10s. 6d. is being forwarded to Mr. Hunnings, Mr. Stacey and Mr. Martin. 


Readers’ Forum 


We give below the first selection of readers’ letters sent in response to our announcement last month. They are, 
su with 


Tt was very 


Letters (which can deal with any theatrical subject) intended for the December issue should reach the Editor 
marked “‘ Readers’ Forum,” not later than 12th November. 


I AM amazed to find, on looking at the 

prospectus, that of the eight plays to be 
shown at the Old Vic during the 1951-1952 
season five have been written by Shakes- 
peare. When the season at Stratford has 
been taken into consideration it appears that 
of some dozen productions at the two 
branches of our “ National Theatre ” only 
three will not be Shakespearean. This 
unadventurous policy of the Old Vic is to 
be condemned all the more since three of 
the plays are not only very popular on the 
London stage but will actually be duplicated 
during the coming year: Othello by Orson 
Welles at the St. James; King Lear at the 
New Torch; and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Stratford and presumably also at 
Regent’s Park. 

While welcoming the Marlowe, Garrick, 
and Timon 1 would suggest that a greater 
variety of authors provides more interesting 
theatrical fare, and that at least one classical 
play, Greek, French or what you will, should 
have been included to balance the forth- 
coming deluge of Elizabethan rhetoric. Let 
us hope that in future seasons the Old Vic, 
while not eschewing Shakespeare entirely, 
will remember that it is a Stratford speciality 
and not give him such a disproportionate 
place in the programme. 
London, N.21. N. M. Hunaings 

HE state of the theatrical profession is 

almost always one of vast overcrowding, 
the present day scene running very true to 
fashion. 

With that point in mind, I cannot think 
why there is a dearth in juvenile leads. I 
recently saw a leading impressario’s touring 
company of a recent smash musicai at 
one of our leading resorts, and the show 
left me with a feeling of disappointment and 
not a little perplexity. The leads were filled 
by good enough artists in their way, but 
neither were first class singers, although the 
show was a musical. Furthermore, most of 
the songs were “ point” numbers which 
added to the inaudibility. The male lead in 
particular was far too old for the part, he 
moved stiffly and his figure boasted of too 
many theatre dinners! 


Surely, with a first class musical present- 
ation, whether touring or otherwise, artists 
should be engaged primarily for voice 
qualities and agility. It was, indeed, 
lamentable to leave the theatre disillusioned, 
knowing so many young artists who could 
have turned the show from a lukewarm 
success into another smash hit! 


London, N.W.6. Barrie Stacey 


HAT, I wonder, shall we remember of 

Festival Year in the British theatre? 
We have indeed been given memorable 
performances: one thinks with the keenest 
pleasure of Mr. Gielgud’s Leontes, Mr. 
Guinness’s Hamlet, Mr. Clements’ John 
Tanner, and Miss Leighton’s Masha, to name 
a few only; and we have also been heartened 
by the strength of comparative newcomers 
like Richard Burton, Brewster Mason and 
Owen Holder. 


What a pity then that at a time when 
acting of a very high order is everywhere 
in evidence, there are so few living, native 
dramatists able to give our players something 
worthwhile to do—by which I mean lines 
worth speaking, by characters worth deline- 
ating, in situations worth exploring. Must 
we pin all our hopes on Mr. Fry and Mr. 
Ustinov? 


Worthing. Roy Martin 


HAVE just returned from seeing Tambur- 

laine at the Old Vic and I was particularly 
impressed by the high standard of verse- 
speaking. In to-day’s theatre, there are few 
besides Gielgud and Wolfit who seem to 
understand the deepest meaning of blank 
verse. All too often it remains blank. It 
made magnificent hearing, then, to listen to 
the vivid ebb and flow of Elizabethan verse; 
for, even in London’s two Festival Shakes- 
peare productions—Hamlet and The Winter's 
Tale—the question of bravura delivery was 
avoided with much embarrassment. So, all 
hail to the Old Vic for giving London an 
uninhibited glory of glorious verse! 


London, N.W.2. (Miss) Brenda Abulafia 


(Continued overleaf) 








Readers’ Forum Conic.) 

E are willing enough to translate the 

Greeks, the Russians and even the 
Norwegians, but as for the French we have 
to be content with Cyrano de Bergerac. 
True enough modern playwrights like 
Anouilh and Roussin are finding their place 
in our theatres, but anything prior to 
Rostand is avoided like the plague. 

Mr. Miles Malleson has shown himself an 
accomplished translator. Who having seen 
his L’Avare (The Miser) can have forgotten 
it? Mr. Malleson, I understand, has trans- 
lated some more of Moliére’s plays. Could 
he not then present in London a season of 
say three of this “ prince of comic writers’ ” 
works? Such a move could only meet with 


approval. 
London, W.2. Robert Tanitch 


In connection with the above letter it is 
interesting to note that the Bristol Old Vic 
has recently produced another Moliére play 
translated by Miles Malleson and this is 
“ The Prodigious Snob” which is reviewed 
on page 35.—Editor. 


So much pleasure has teen afforded to 

me in the past few years by visits to 
Stratford that I should like to take this 
opportunity of paying a heartfelt tribute to 
Mr. Anthony Quayle, Director of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and to his 
brilliant team. 

The words “ Memorial Theatre” have a 
somewhat funereal ring, but under Mr. 
Quayle’s leadership this has not been so. 
Respect the Bard most certainly has received, 
but the plays are not presented as pieces of 
dead scholarship, but as living things vibrant 
in thought, word and deed as they must have 
been when first played in the great days of 
old, before the master-playwright had been 
placed upon an academic pedestal. 

Mr. Quayle has gathered to his banner the 
great ones of the English stage and an 
excellent supporting cast who must have 
received inspiration from such example, for 
there the smallest parts are filled by actors 
who know what they are about and do not 
merely posture and mouth upon the stage. 

Costumes and sets have alike been magni- 
ficent and nothing seems to have been spared 
in any way to give these great plays the 
finest production possible. 

I feel that it will soon be Stratford that 
will be the leading Theatre in this country 
for sheer excellence in acting, stagecraft and 
design. The workers in this theatre are 
surely inspired. 





I should like, finally, just to thank Mr, 
Quayle and his team for very many hours 
of delight. 


Huddersfield. (Miss) M. M. Carmichael 


HE theatre programme is a small but 

important part of any production and it 

is surely time it was given more thought by 
those responsible for its composition. 

The present programme in most cases 
consists of eight pages, not mofe than two 
or three of which concerns itself with the 
play. The remainder consists of advertisers’ 
announcements which for the most part have 
no bearing on the play or the theatre in 
general. 

If the programme is to be a medium for 
propaganda it should be given gratis to 
ticket holders and the revenue from adver- 
tising should cover costs. On the other hand 
if the management wish to charge for the 
programmes they should see that it gives 
value for money. It should concern itself 
with the play and confine advertising to such 
items as forthcoming productions. Much 
space would then be available for essays on 
the play, players, author, etc., and provide 
an opportunity of giving recognition to the 
producer and his staff. 

The management would not expect ‘to 
sell their ice cream if the public were 
charged sixpence for a spoonful wrapped 
in eight advertising wrappers and the same 
principle should apply to programmes. 


Arthur Winckless 


Goodmayes. 





COMPETITION 


A monthly competition for readers will commence 
with the December issue. It is some years now 
“Theatre World” ran such a competition. 
the most interesting in the past proved to 
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Full details will be given in 
December number, published on ist December. 





Exhibition of Theatre Arts 


HE TIMES BOOKSHOP regrets any 

inconvenience which may have been 
caused to readers of Theatre World by the 
announcement that the Exhibition of Theatre 
Arts would commence on 17th October. 


Owing to unforeseen difficulties the date of 
the Exhibition had to be changed to 3lst 
October-10th November, after the Theatre 
World had gone to press. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


(Contd.) 


delight as the prospective light weight 
champion of the world who reads poetry; 
and Guy Rolfe as composer Eric Van Kane 
brings plausibility to an unreal situation 
with considerable charm. But when the 
play returns to Linda Markham and her 
affairs it is all very tedious. 


“ And This Was Odd ” (Criterion) 


ENNETH Horne’s play's chief require- 

ment is a dear old lady who can get 
away with murder, so it is Mary Jerrold, of 
all sweet old ladies the sweetest, or no show. 
However, there is no murder—nothing so 
farcical—merely a little harmless eavesdrop- 
ping and blackmail. The sherbet or fizz of 
fantasy has been plopped into the tepid tea 
of domestic comedy. The old lady is given 
a powder by a nurse to make her sleep and 
it has the strange effect of dividing her into 
a corporeal body, snoring in bed, and an 
invisible essence, which goes nosing round 
the house, listening to private conversations 
and becoming privy to secrets. 

For its moments of credibility, we must 
thank the acting of Avice Landone and Ray- 
mond Huntley, who looked, respectively, as 
unhappy and as disgusted as if their situa- 
tion were actual instead of assumed. Eliza- 
beth Henson was most effective as the nurse. 
All the health of Philistia asserted itself in 
her slight, trim figure and she was aggres- 
sively sensible. Falling in love with her was 
asking for it, and Mr. Kemp got it. It cost 
him nearly £200 when his evanescent mother- 
in-law found out. But he need not have 
have allowed himself to be blackmailed, 
seeing that his daughter knew and sympath- 
ised and his wife was not the kind to make a 
fuss. 

This light comedy, which is directed by 
John Clements, can be recommended as 
pleasure-yielding and harmless. H.G.M. 


“A Phoenix Too Frequent” and “Thor, 
With Angels” (Lyric. Hammersmith) 


O Christopher Fry plays in extreme 

contrast were revived at Hammersmith 
at the end of September. A Phoenix Too 
Frequent had been seen before in London 
(at the Arts), but this was the first London 
performance of Thor, With Angels, pre- 
viously seen at one of the Canterbury Festi- 
vals. The three characters in a Phoenix Too 
Frequent, Jessie Evans. Diana Churchill and 
George Cole, did not quite attain the 





Yoonne Arnaud 


is starring in Peter Brook’s production of ‘* Colombe,”’ 
translated from the French of Jean Anouilh by Denis 
Cannan. Productions Ltd., the 
play opened a prior-to-London tour at Brighton on 





subtlety remembered in the original produc- 
tion of this most amusing short play, but the 
extravagant Fry language had the same 
power to enthral. 

Thor, With Angels, in which Jack Haw- 
kins, George Cole and Dorothy Tutin gave 
splendid performances, deals with the 
Britain of A.D. 596, when Christianity was 
struggling for a foothold among the bar- 
barities and is evidence of Christopher Fry’s 
skill in pointing his philosophy through the 
religious theme. Michael MacOwan directed 
both plays. FS. 


“ Mrs, Basil Farrington” (New Boltons) 


HIS new drama by David Tearle 
demands an actress of variety and 
unusual power. Mrs. Farrington herself is 
possessed of musical talent, personal charm 
and immense strength of character. By a 
gratuitous series of unhappy events, her mind 
becomes unbalanced. We would, no doubt, 
like to forget her, but we cannot forget Joan 
Miller's redoubtable performance. 
The prologue pitches us deep in the tragic 
case and showed the old woman. like Swift 








in a skirt, bitter, blind and venomously mad. 
The play showed scenes in her life thirty, 
twenty and ten years back. 

As a young heiress, though not in love 
she accepted Basil Farrington’s offer of mar- 
riage for three reasons. It offered escape 
from her father’s house, the lure of sacrifice 
to a young man’s need and the hobby of 
floating a genius. She allowed her own 
musical talent to rust in order to build up 
and publicise that of her busband, not a 
strong character. 

The last scene of the first act affords two 
instances of Joan Miller's ability to com- 
municate an experience by silent show and 
movement so as to stir the beholder to that 
feeling of identity in the experience which is 
complete sympathy. At the opening of the 
scene, Mrs. Farrington has received a 
physical shock. At the end, she receives a 
mental and moral shock from which she 
never recovers. Miss Miller, with few or no 
lines to say, conveyed most impressively a 
sense of crisis and then of still greater crisis. 

The other members of the company have 
comparatively little to do, save Pearl Dads- 
well, who strongly set forth the harsh house- 
keeper of the prologue and later scenes, and 
David Markham, whose weak and weary 
Farrington fitted the lines and situations of 




















that unhappy character. Oliver Johnston’ 
scene called to mind The Heiress, which 
praise. Avis Scott was sincere and crediblj 
as the cause of division between the F 
ringtons. Peter Cotes directed. H.G.M. 


“ Mrs. Dot ” (Arts) 


AKING a backward leap to early 
Maugham, The London Arts Theatre 
Committee Limited presented Mrs. Dot. In 
A Man of Honour, his first play, Mr. Some: 
set Maugham developed a tragedy out of th 
case of Basil Kent, who was in love with the 


wealthy Mrs. Murray, but considered him- 
self bound to marry Jenny Bush, a Fleet 
Street barmaid. In Mrs. Dot, Mr. Maugham’ 
made a farce from the very similar case of 
Gerald Halstane, who loved the opulent” 
Mrs. Worthley, but considered himself bound” 
to Nellie Sellenger, a pretty debutante. ; 

The dialogue is constructed with such aa 
that it appears witty. Actually it owes this — 
appearance to the humour of situations in ~ 
which witless lines are wrung from charac- ~ 
ters with the accurate aptitude of inexorable — 
fate. Of course, a few epigrams appear, © 
probably stuck in afterwards. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The scene from Act 1 in which Tamburlaine, the Scythian shepherd-conqueror, overwueims 


Cosroe, brother to the King of Persia. 


Cosroe, with Tamburlaine’s help, had first deposed 


his brother only to find himself ultimately the victim of the Scythian’s fierce ambition. 


Tamburlaine the Great 


NDER the direction of Tyrone Guthrie, 

the 1951-52 Season at the Old Vic 
opened with an epoch-making production of 
Christopher Marlowe’s “ Tamburlaine,” not 
seen on the London stage for three hundred 
years. In a version adapted by Mr. Guthrie 
and Donald Wolfit, Mr. Wolfit gave a giant 
performance in the giant role of Tambur- 
laine, while the Elizabethan enthusiasm of 
the play’s young author overflowed in the 
“blood and thunder” of Mr. Guthrie’s 
tremendously virile and colourful produc- 
tion, aided by Leslie Hurry’s’ vivid décor. 
The company of over fifty caught in full 
measure the spirit of England’s golden age. 


This is a revival that will be remembered 
with gratitude both for its reminder that 
Marlowe, who lost his life in a duel at 
twenty-four, might so easily have rivalled 
Shakespeare as a great poet-dramatist, and 
also for its remarkable topicality. Thirty 
years ago this epic of overweening vanity 
and ambition, torture and bloodshed might 
have left us unmoved. But, with Marlowe, 
we can take comfort that the tyrant never 
inherits his world. For him at least his end 
always comes with blinding suddenness, 
whether by the hand of Nature on the plains 
of Babylon, or by less noble means in a 
Bunker in Berlin. 


Pictures by John Vickers 
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Mycetes: Thou shalt be leader of this thousand horse, 
Whose foaming gall with rage and high disdain 
Have sworn the death of wicked Tamburlaine. 


Mycetes, weakling king of Persia (Kenneth Griffith) gives charge to Theridamas, a Persian 
Lord (Reginald Tate), to seek out and destroy Tamburlaine, who is threatening his kingdom, . 
But Theridamas treacherously deserts to the enemy, ‘ 


Tamburlaine: Hold thee, Cosroe! wear two imperial crowns; 
Invested by the mighty hand of Tamburlaine. 


Cosroe, having usurped his brother the King of Persia’s throne, has joined arms with 
Tamburlaine. The ambitious and victorious Scythian conqueror, with his horde of fierce 
warriors, crowns Cosroe but begins to covet a crown for himself. Cosroe is his first victim. 


(Centre: David Waller as Cosroe and Donald Wolfit as Tamburlaine.) 
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Cesroe: Barbarous and bloody 
Tamburlaine, 

Thus to deprive me of my 
crown and life! 


The death of Cosroe. 

ft: David Greene and 

os Montague as Tech- 

elles and Usumcasane, 

followers of Tambur- 
laine.) 





Bajazeth: Kings of Fez. Moroc- 
cus, and Argier, 


He calls me Bajazeth, whom 
you call, 


Note the presumption of this 
Scythian slave! 


Tamburlaine now en- 
counters the mighty Baja- 
wth, Emperor of the 
Turks. (L. to R.: George 
McCallum as King of 
Fez, Leo McKern as 
Bajazeth and Peter Coke 
as King of Argier.) 








Tamburlaine: Not all the curses which 
the Furies breathe, 


Shall make me leave so rich a 
prize as this. 


Theridamas, Techelles, and the rest, 


Who think you now is King of 
Persia? 


All: Tamburlaine! Tamburlaine! 





Bajazeth: Is this a place for 
mighty Bajazeth? 
Confusion light on him that 
helps thee thus! 
In a great battle watched 
by Zabina, wife to Baja- 
zeth, and Zenocrate, cap- 
tured daughter of the 
Soldan of Egypt and 
consort to Tamburlaine, 
Bajazeth is defeated and 
subjected to every form 
of indignity and torture 
by the victorious Tam- 
burlaine, while his proud 
wife Zabina (Margaret 
Rawlings) is forced to | 
look on. | 


Tamburlaine: Be all a scourge 
and terror to the world, 
Or else you are not sons of | 
Tamburlaine. 
The opening scene in Act 
II. It is years later and | 
Tamburlaine, now a) 
mighty emperor, instructs | 
his young sons in the 
warlike arts. (L. to R.: | 
Zenocrate (Jill Balcon), 
Calyphas (Colin Jevons 
Celebinus (John Abine: 


and Amyras (David 
Stevens.) 


Tamburlaine: Holla, ye pam 
pered jades of Asia! 
What! can ye draw but 
twenty miles a day. 
After the death of Zeno- 
crate, Tamburlaine gives 
way to even greater 
excesses in his conquer- 
ing sweep through the 
world. In this scene he 
enters drawn in i 
chariot by the Kings of 
Trebizond and Soria 
(Michael Godley and / 
John Blatchley) with bits 
in their mouths, 
scourges them with a 
whip. On the right can 
be seen the Kings of 
Natolia and Jerusalem 
(John Phillips and Wolfe 
Morris) harnessed to & 
common yoke. Of Tan 
burlaine’s three sons 
Calyphas, the most sensi- 
tive, has hidden himself, 
and in rage Tamburlaine 
drags the boy forth and 
kills him for a coward in 
the view of all. 





Tamburlaine : 
Then for all 
your valour 
you would 
save your 
life? 


When Tamburlaine lays seige to Babylon the Governor (Ernest Hare, centre) 
offers hidden gold in exchange for his life but Tamburlaine orders him to be 
strung aloft and executed. 


the 
he 
his | 
3s of | 


~ BERD 
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Tamburlaine: And shall I die, and this unconquered? 
The death of Tamburlaine. He is stricken with sudden illness and calls for a map to be 
spread on the ground. Over this he crawls, tracing his conquests and mourning the areas 
as yet unwon. 
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LEO McKERN MARGARET RAWLINGS 


as as 
Bajazeth, Emperor of the Turks Zabina, Wife to Bajazeth 


LEE MONTAGUE DAVID GREENE 


as as 
Usumcasane, follower of Tamburlaine Techelies, follower of Tamburlaine 





JILL BALCON REGINALD TATE 


as as 
Zenocrate, daughter of the Soldan of Egypt Theridamas, a Persian Lord 


KENNETH GRIFFITH PETER COKE 


as as 
Mycetes, King of Persia Callapine, son of Bajazeth 


























N a blaze of barbaric splendour Donald 
Wolfit returned to the Old Vic this 
autumn playing the name-part in the first 


professional production for over three 
hundred years of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the 
Great. Wolfit has always been at his best 
in villainous réles, such as Richard III, Iago, 
Othello, Claudius, Macbeth, Volpone and 
Sir Giles Overreach in A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. By comparison Tamburlaine, 
“the scourge and terror of the world” 
towers above them all as he rides “ in golden 
armour like the sun,” “ emperor of the three- 
fold world” bringing death and destruction 
to those who stand in his path. 

For years Wolfit has wanted to play 
Tamburlaine, a réle created in the late 
sixteenth century by Edward Alleyn, wearing 
red velvet breeches. It is stramge that Kean 
never attempted the part, but perhaps he 
shared sentiments similar to those of Wolfit 
and other modern actors concerning Irving in 
The Bells—he may have felt it a personal 
triumph impossible to follow. However, 
Wolfit has courageously written a new 
chapter in theatrical history by bringing 
Marlowe’s arch-fiend back to life, at the 
same time enhancing his own reputation as 
one of the genuinely great tragic actors of 
our time. 

Tamburlaine is far more than a personi- 
fication of villainy, even though in Eliza- 
bethan times, when the play was enormously 







“The Scourge 

and Terror of 

the World ”’ 
by Eric Johns 


Left: Donald Wolfit as Tamburiaine. 


(Portrait by Robin Adler) 


popular, he became the accepted symbol of 
tyranny. Part of Wolfit’s fascination for the 
réle lies in the fact that Marlowe is con- 
cerned with a challenge to death. Tambur- 
laine built up a legend of invincibility, as 
did Hitler in more recent times. He became 
a superman, a conqueror of empires, who 
imagined himself invulnerable. In his own 
mind he was a god, wielding the power of 
life and death. He even challenged 
Mahomet, until a fatal stroke brought him 
back to reality and proved his flesh as 
mortal as any other man’s. Yet few can 
fail to admire his courage when, racked with 
pain, he cries out: 

What daring god torments my body thus, 
And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlaine? 

Thus did Marlowe in this play suggest the 
possibility of nobility in villainy, an idea 
used by Shakespeare to greater effect in such 
characters as Richard III and Macbeth, who 
also believed himself invulnerable as a result 
of the prophesy of the witches. 

The golden glory of Leslie Hurry’s décor 
for this production of Tamburlaine will 
haunt the memory of all who saw it. 
Wolfit gave much thought to his stage 
appearance as this mighty monarch of the 
East. Mention is made in the text of his 
knot of amber hair and the fact that he 
was pale of complexion. Fifteen years of 
blood-conquest elapse between the first and 
second parts of the play, during which time 
Tamburlaine slips back towards his Mongul 
origins, getting nearer to the animal. Wolfit 
plays the part with such terrific intensity of 
feeling that the eyes and mouth take on a 
curious quality beneath the make-up as he 
falls more deeply under the spell of evil. 

Playgoers are fascinated by villainy, just 
as Zoo patrons are drawn to gaze at 
hideously coiled reptiles. There is a certain 
magnetism about really evil stage-characters. 
As Wolfit admits, a villain’s part gives an 
(Continued on page 34) 

















“Let's Ignore It” 





Roberta Huby, Ian Carmichael, Joan Heal, Jeremy Hawk, Irlin 


Hall, Myles Eason, Dora Bryan, Graham Payn, Hilary Allen, George Benson, Pam Marmont 
and Tommy Linden in the opening item—lyric by Gerard Bryant, music by Charles Zwar. 


** Calypso ”’ 


Another lively and 
topical Bryant- 
Zwar number, 
showing L-R: 
Graham Payn, 
Roberta Huby, 
Joan Heal, Jeremy 
Hawk, Hilary 
Allen and Ian 
Carmichael. 


Pictures 
by 
Angus 
McBean 





“The Lyric Revue” 


NDOUBTEDLY the most successful of recent intimate revues, 
“The Lyric Revue,” a Company of Four production, was an 
immediate triumph when it opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 
24th May last. Its popularity was a foregone conclusion when it 
moved to the Globe Theatre on 26th September. Much is owed to 
the splendid team of young revue stars which has been gathered 
together. Among them Joan Heal and Dora Bryan—the latter a new- 
comer to revue in London—earned particular praise for their brilliant 
work. “The Lyric Revue” is directed by William Chappell, with 
décor by Loudon Sainthill. Praise goes to Mr. Chappell’s speedy 
production, while Mr. Sainthill’s costumes and settings are gay, 
colourful and practical for the exigencies of this type of quick-change 
topical entertainment. A number of lyric writers and composers have 
contributed, but special mention should go to Arthur Macrae, whose 
name figures prominently in the programme. 
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** This Seems to be the Moment ”’ 


Graham Payn and Roberta Huby as The 

Young Man and The Barmaid, in an attrac- 

tive song and dance number by Cole Lesley, 
with music by Graham Payn. 


** Information 
Desk ”’ 


Pam Marmont and Dora 
Bryan in an amusing 
sketch by Arthur Macrae, 
in which Miss Bryan as 
the cockney hotel infor- 
mation clerk, is most 
helpful, if somewhat 
inaccurate! 


Below: “* Ignorance is Bliss ” 


An amusing moment from the Paul Dehn 

sketch in which George Benson (centre) as 

the Schoolmaster, has some awkward 

moments when he takes an unaccustomed 

chemistry lesson. (Myles Eason and Tommy 
Linden as the Schoolboys.) 





“Complaints Corner ”’ 


Joan Heal as the Portrait of a Lady who 

objects strongly to being a victim of the 

modern craze for cleaning the masters. 

(Lyric by Arthur Macrae, music by 
Richard Addinsell.) 


** Ornamental 
Orientals ”’ 


Joan Heal and Graham Payn as 
the Oriental Girl and Boy, com- 
plain in delightful Chinese fashion 
that bad workmanship has made 
the willow pattern plate in which 
they are seen, an “ export reject.” 
A most attractive item by Arthur 
Macrae, with music by Richard 
Addinsell. 


“ The Lordly Ones ” 


Three present-style elegant burglars (Irlin Hall, 

Jeremy Hawk, Myles Eason) are super-critical of 

the “swag” when they break into the wrong flat. 
A sketch by Arthur Macrae. 





“* Scoop ”’ “Don’t Make Fun of the Fair” 


An amusing item by H. F. Ellis, in Graham Payn, Dora Bryan, Joan Heal and Ian Car- 

which George Benson is the suburban’ michael as the hard-pressed “ Merrymakers” in a 

husband doing his nightly chore of topical Noél Coward item aimed at the 
stoking up the kitchen boiler. the Festival of Britain. 


. 


‘ joys ” of 


“* Modern Trends ” 

An amusing skit on Point of Departure by Arthur Macrae, with music by Donald Swann. 
Left: Jeremy Hawk displays the “ English Caption.” Right: Joan Heal and lan Carmichael 
as Georgette and Pierre. 
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“ Something for the Kiddies ”’ ‘“‘ Bar aux Folies-Bergere ” 

Dora Bryan in an amusing Arthur In a life-like representation of the famous French 

Macrae item in which she appears as__ picture, Irlin Hall as the barmaid who longs to be 

a middle-European actress playing away from Paris. (Lyric by Gerard Bryant, music 
Cinderella. by Charles Zwar.) 


** Lament in the Park ”’ 


Another amusing item in which Jeremy Hawk as Percy tries to persuade Dora Bryan 

as Mildred how lucky she is to be a member of the proletariat enjoying life ona park 

seat. But Mildred would prefer “ misery in mink!” Another lyric by Arthur Macrae 
with music by Guy Lafarge and Philippe Gerard. 
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** Revival ”’ 


George Benson, Jeremy Hawk, Dora Bryan and Irlin Hall in an Arthur Macrae skit, in 
which a Victorian play is revived in the modern idiom, with imagined results. 


The charming finale of the show, in which the company sing Gerard Bryant's lyric set to 
some delightful music by Charles Zwar. 
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Sir Barry 









Jackson and the 


Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


RACTICALLY all the most famous of 
our non-commercial theatres past and 
present have owed their existence to the 
tireless energy and inspiration of individuals, 
each of whom has endowed their theatre 
with the character and policy which sets it 
apart from the general run of playhouses 
tenanted by ever-changing commercial 
productions. The very names of such 
theatres are inseparable from those of their 
founders: Lilian Baylis and the Old Vic, 
Miss Horniman and the Manchester Gaiety, 
Nugent Monck and the Maddermarket. 
Amongst such the Birmingham. Repertory 
Theatre has for thirty-eight years held an 
honoured place, and its creator Sir Barry 
Jackson is rightly acknowledged one of the 
great names of the twentieth-century theatre. 
Birmingham is the second largest city in 
the country, so it is hardly surprising that it 
should be the home of the most important 
repertory theatre outside London. Indeed 
one would expect to find a thriving theatre 
of ideas and character in this great centre. 
What is surprising—or would be if one had 
not come on the same story again and again 
—is that this city of well over a million 
people for many years failed to give enough 
support to the theatre to enable it to pay its 
way, and it was several times threatened with 
extinction. Sir Barry is a rich man, and for 
twenty-one years carried the burden of losses 





































by Penelope Turing 


on his own shoulders. During that time he 
spent some £100,000 on keeping it open. At 
last in 1934 he no longer felt able to main- 
tain the theatre at his own cost, and 
Birmingham awoke to the fact that it was in 
danger of losing the Rep. _ Realising that 
the future of one of the city’s principal 
artistic assets hung in the balance the Sir 
Barry Jackson Trust was formed to ensure 
its future. The Trust which, though not 
subsidised, included representatives of the 
City of Birmingham, Birmingham University, 
the Rotary Club, the Repertory Playgoers 
Society, and the Birmingham Civic Society, 
relieved the founder of financial responsi- 
bility for the theatre’s losses, and the city 
has since given it a £3,000 guarantee. 


Happily Sir Barry remains as Govern- 
ing Director, and the policy continues 
unchanged. Thus this famous little theatre 
has weathered its storm, but it is a chasten- 
ing thought to consider how many other 
courageous projects in the theatre, which had 
not the patient support of a wealthy patron, 
have foundered before the public awoke to 
the need for rescue. 


The Birmingham Repertory Theatre was 
built by Barry Jackson in 1913 to house the 
Pilgrim Players, an amateur company formed 
by him some years before, and which 
included John Drinkwater among early 


L-R: Peter Burton, 
Hazel Hughes, 
Robert Webber, 
Paul Daneman, 
Christine Finn and 
Eric Porter in a 
scene from 
Anou th’s “‘Ardéie,”” 


) 
by Lisel Haas) 





members. The theatre itself is quite small 


—it seats only 464—but is admirably 
equipped for its purpose. It was built at a 
time when the traditional red plush and gilt 
of the Victorian playhouses was démodé, 
and is soberly decorated in cream and 
brown. There is little room to spare back- 
stage, but it is blessed with a light and 
roomy scene dock in an adjoining building. 
The theatre’s wardrobe which was housed a 
few yards away across a narrow street was 
completely destroyed during the war, the 
only things left among the rubble being a 
pair of curling tongs and a green satin 
slipper. 

With the opening of their own theatre the 
Pilgrim Players—already known as_ the 
Birmingham Repertory Company—took on 
professional status, and ever since a 
permanent repertory company has been 
maintained. The first production was 
Twelfth Night, and down the years Shakes- 
peare (often in modern dress) and Shaw have 
played an important part in the theatre’s 
programmes. But a glance at the play lists 
shows how catholic and enterprising Sir 
Barry’s choice has been: new plays, old 
plays forgotten and relegated to the anti- 
quarian’s dusty bookshelves, translations 
ancient and modern, comedies, tragedies, 
morality and _ children’s plays, operas, 
musicals and revue. At the beginning as 
many as thirty-seven plays a year were 
produced, now each play runs for four 
weeks, but the total for thirty-eight years 
makes an impressive sum. A few names 
chosen at random from the list include 
Galsworthy’s The Silver Box (1913-14), 
Philpotts’ The Farmer's Wife (1916-17), 








Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (1919-20), Rutland Boughton’s . 
Immortal Hour (1921-22), Besier’s The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1930-31), Arkell’s 
1066 and All That (1934-35), Shaw’s Saint 
Joan (1936-37), Barrie’s The Boy David 
(1938-39), Giradoux’s Amphitryon 38 (1940), 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town (1946-47). 
Plans for the present season include 
Vanbrugh’s The Confederacy in October, to 
be followed by The Wild Duck and Beauty 
and the Beast for an 8-week run at 
Christmas. 

One of the most famous of all productions 
at the Rep. was The Marvellous History of 
Saint Bernard, translated by Sir Barry from 
the play by Henry Ghéon based on a 
mediaeval mystery play. 

Between the wars a number of productions 
were transferred from Birmingham to 
London, and several such as The Farmer's 
Wife and The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
made theatrical history with long runs in the 
West End, which helped the finances of the 
little parent theatre in Birmingham. The 
original Malvern Festivals organised by Sir 
Barry from 1929-37 were put on with com- 
panies drawn mainly from the Rep., and 
many of Malvern’s more famous productions 
were transferred to Birmingham after the 
festival. 

Thus the influence of this theatre has 
gradually spread beyond the midlands, 
beyond England itself—indeed in many ways 
it is better known abroad than it is in 
Birmingham. But what of the man behind 
the playhouse? It is hard to believe that 
Sir Barry is now 72; his tall, upright figure 
and humorous, acquiline face look some 
twenty years younger. His interests are as 
far-reaching as his choice of plays; he paints 
well, has travelled extensively, and his love 
of the theatre is by no means a narrow 
devotion, for to him the theatre is as wide 
as life itself and can embrace all other 
interests. 

In conversation his charm and humour 
perhaps disguise the fact that he has always 
been accustomed to have his own way in 
his theatre—a way that is directed by a 
sensitive dramatic insight, and a keen appre- 
ciation of the best in many different fields. 
The theatre as a whole has reason to be 
grateful for his beneficent autocracy, and he 
has made the Birmingham Rep. a name to 
conjure with—for audiences the assurance of 
a worthwhile theatrical experience, and for 
actors who have played there, the best of all 
testimonials. 
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Bert Hutchins: I always 
wear a hat on calls. 


Undertaker’ Bert 
Hutchins (Liam Red- 
mond) prepares for his 
trip to Mount Miracle 
to snatch the corpse 
of millionaire John 
Troybalt. 


“The Biggest Thief in Town” 


at the Duchess 


oo FROM the American comedy by Dalton Trumbo which was a big success when 
originally produced by Peter Cotes at the New Boltons with Hartley Power in the role 
of Bert Hutchins. Shortly after transferring in triumph to the Duchess Liam Redmond 
took over the role of the small-town undertaker who tried unsuccessfully to snatch at fame 
and fortune. Dalton Trumbo’s picture of American life is satirical and witty. We are 
introduced to a group of well-drawn characters and to an excruciatingly funny corpse 
episode that might have shocked our less tough English susceptibility but for the skill of the 
producer and the matter-of-factness of the author. There is also a kind of moral in this 
tale of the likeable but unsuccessful undertaker (a very recognisable American stage type) 
who overreaches himself, but its chief delight is in being a really funny play chock full of 
that brand of quick-fire American humour which English comedy seems unable to emulate. 
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Miss Tipton: Someone is com- 
ing, and I’m afraid that they 
might be from Mount Miracle, 

When Bert Hutchins saw 

the light go out at Mount 

Miracle—the signal that 

unscrupulous millionaire 

John Troybalt had died 

at last—he put into action 

a desperate plan. Alleging 

that he had been instructed 

to arrange the funeral, he 
had whisked the corpse 
in a wicker coffin down 
from the hill to his par- 
lour, aided by his old 
friend, the none-too-sober 

Dr. Stewart. They are a 

little alarmed when they 

have a visit from the 
millionaire’s eccentric 
nurse (Doreen Richards). 

Left: Launce Maraschal 

as Dr. Jay Stewart. 


Bert Hutchins: I have a proper 
casket. Solid bronze, sterling 
silver handles, full inner 
spring couch, down-filled, silk 
tufted, hand embroidered, 
self-sealing, weather-proof and 
lacquered. 


Colonel Rumley: Well, is it 
durable? 
Troybalt’s business 
manager, Col. Rumley 
(Bernard Merefield) and 
doctor (Richard Coke, 
left) are a little suspicious 
about the way the funeral 
arrangements have been 
taken out of their hands, 
but Bert Hutchins is 
jubilant, feeling that his 
fortune is made at last. 


Horton Paige: I've scooped the 
world—scooped the whole 
world! 

Newpaper man Paige 

(Mark Baker) offends the 

susceptibilities of Colonel 

Rumley and Dr. Willow 

by his unseemly jubila- 

tion at being the first with 
the news of Troybalt’s 
death. 





Bert Hutchins: It's all your fault—you got me Bert Hutchins: We're the blessed of the earth . . . our forefathers 
rattied . . . I could have got 30,000 dollars died. 
if I'd asked. 20.000 dollars was his figure— one ¥ ‘ is 
ae eee wal te pilates, Dr. Stewart, Sam Wilkins, sanctimonious drug store 


keeper (Fred Johnson) and Bert Hutchins celebrate 

Hutchins becomes avaricious after the great occasion. But they rejoice too soon, for the 

pulling off a deal over the funeral corpse in the inner room suddenly comes to life. A 
costs. horrible dilemma confronts them. 


Troybalt: Jared, I’m going to dic. 
Colonel Rumley: Let’s not even think about it, Mr. Troybalt. 
John Troybalt (Evelyn Roberts), after being rescued from the coffin into which he 


was precipitated by the too prompt action of undertaker Bert Hutchins, prepares to 
pull a fast one on his business manager. 
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Laurie: Look 
ie father, we’ve 
won! 


Bert Hutchins: 
Well Laurie 
cOn gratula- 
tions. 'Fraid 
your father’s 
a little tired 
tonight and 
perhaps a 
little drunk, 


Hutchins had wanted to make money chiefly to help his daughter, Laurie (Ann 
Zane), so in his disappointment does not show much enthusiasm when she wins 
the dancing competition with her boy friend, Buddy Gwynne (Maurice Kaufman). 


Bert Hutchins: 
want 
dol- 


When Troybalt does finally die up at Mount Miracle, Hutchins’ luck changes 

when he is able to make a deal with the big-firm undertakers over the bronze 

coffin. Unlike Hutchins, they do not know, nor do Colonel Rumley and Dr. 

Willow, that Troybalt died bankrupt. Bert and his friends can now celebrate 
with confidence! The closing scene of the play. 
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T a time when British male dancers are 

in decline George Skibine was more 
than welcome on his return to London with 
the Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas at 
the Cambridge Theatre last month. Skibine 
is the great romantic dancer of our day. He 
looks like Shelley, Keats or Chopin, or at 
least what we imagine these inspiring figures 
to have looked like. As a dancer with a flair 
for acting his réles, he has the sensitive 
understanding of a Gielgud, a Scofield or a 
Barrault. He is seen at his best as the Poet 
in Night Shadow, falling in love at first sight 
with the La Somnambule, who spins with 
sightless eyes under the intensity of his 
burning gaze. 

Since dancing at Covent Garden two years 
ago Skibine has modestly emerged as a 
choreographer and created two ballets. The 
first, Tragedy of Verona, is an impression 
of the love-story of Romeo and _ Juliet, 
mounted on Tchaikovsky’s music; the other 
Annabel Lee, he describes as a ballad ballet 
of some ten minutes’ duration, which is 
danced while Edgar Allan Poe’s ballad is 
being sung. 

Choreography fascinates this young 
dancer, who regrets that no school exists 
where would-be choreographers can perfect 
their craft. They are compelled to learn by 
their mistakes, which might well prove a 
heart-breaking business. When he first toyed 
with the idea of creating a ballet he turned 
to Balanchine for advice. Balanchine told 
him that he could only write a ballet by fall- 
ing in love with a piece of music.’ Then he 
must listen to the music over and over again 
until the ballet begins to take shape in his 
head. By Fokine he was told never to over- 
crowd the stage, but to concentrate upon 
simple movement and avoid any tendency 
to be over-inventive. With this priceless 
advice from two of the greatest masters of 
Twentieh Century ballet, young Skibine 
began to feel his way in this most difficult 
and complex of the arts—welding music, 
movement and colour into something capable 
of giving audiences a _ great artistic 
experience. 

Both the Skibine ballets are love-stories. 
Maybe he enjoys creating a dance-drama 
because he himself is so outstanding as a 
dancing actor. He has little or no time for 
abstract ballet, failing to see how it can 
remain abstract when human dancers have 
to be used as a means of expression. A 
ballet can never be abstract in the manner 





Whispers from the Wings 









A characteristic study of George Skibine, well-known 
dancer of the Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. 


(Picture by Lido) 


of a painting because the human element 
must always creep in and even if the dancers 
wear mask-like faces, their bodies must 
surely express something. Skibine is still 
only experimenting as a choreographer, but 
it seems fairly certain that he will not be 
tempted to produce a ballet of pure move- 
ment without emotional content. 

Three years ago Skibine would have said 
that ballet was more popular in England 
than in any other country in the world. The 
sensation caused in 1933 by the first appear- 
ance of the De Basil Ballet in London with 
Danilova, Baronova, Toumanova and Ria- 
bouchinska, seemed to start a ballet-boom 
that has gathered momentum with each suc- 
ceeding year. Now France is almost as eager 
for ballet as the people of Britain. The De 
Cuevas Ballet recently gave a seven weeks’ 
season in Paris, where Diaghileff, even in his 


(Continued on page 35) 
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4. Bel Canto 


ET’S take a "bus to the Wells— 
§ Let’s skip the “Kiss Me’s” and “ Carousels,” 
From what’s La Mode take a holiday 
And indulge in some op’ra and Ballet per se— 
Tube to the Angel and Back: 
We'll be rewarded by sheer Pollack, 
Leavened with Cranko and Amy Shuard 
And productions by Guthrie where nothing is barred ! 





Let’s take a "bus to the Wells— 

Join in the eager supporters’ yells— 

Learn to love “Carmen ” in black and white, 
And let “Katya Kabanova” set us alight ! 
Sit in the queue with our scores, 

Rapt till they open the early doors, 

Grimly convinced that, whatever you say, 
There is talent in plenty down Islington way. 


Let’s take a "bus to the Wells ! 

Though fireside critics draw parallels, 

Here reign the idols we’ve long adored 

So don’t ask us into that garden, please, Maude ! 
No foreign stars will intrude, 

Making our language sound faintly rude: 

For flag-waving patriots nothing excels 

The more insular aspects of Sadler’s Wells. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by.our American 


Correspondent 


HE first important production of the new 

season was the Theatre Guild’s 
presentation of Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan 
—its third appearance on Broadway since 
the American premiere in December 1923. 
Winifred Lenihan was its bright star then 
and in the 1936 revival, Katherine Cornell, 
in an impressively theatrical interpretation, 
had her devotees wracked to tears and terror 
by the plight of her Maid. Now, in 1951, 
the role has fallen to Uta Hagen, an actress 
felt by many to have the germ of greatness. 
Her uncommonly fine performances as 
Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire and 
in the title role, last season, in Clifford 
Odet’s The Country Girl, which won for her 
just about every acting award of the year, 
had her admirers suspecting but not daring 
to articulate their hope that she might come 
up with the miraculous once she got her 
soul into Joan’s or vice versa. For a few, 
this miracle took place; for a larger number, 


Miss Hagen remained a superior, gifted, - 


intelligent actress whose greatness has yet to 
reveal itself. Her Joan is simple and forth- 
right—of peasant stock and she never forgets 
it. There is nothing ornamental or theatrical 
about her performance—no false saintly 
humility or artificial holiness, and obviously 
true to the character as Shaw conceived her. 
From this solid base, comes many affecting 
moments as she is propelled nearer the 
stake, but never does she overwhelm the 
audience by the terror that goes into the 
forging of a saint, and the only reason we 
can account for this is a lack of intensity 
in her belief in her voices. She is God- 
guided but not God-driven. 

As for the play itself, there are no 
dissenters in ranking it among the world’s 
masterpieces (although the argument as to 
the merit of the epilogue still goes on) 
and the reviewers urged their readers to 
treat themselves to a taste of what the 
theatre should be like, even if they held 
some reservations as to Margaret Webster’s 
casting and direction. The whole moves 
along crisply and the ideas, arguments, and 
points of view that made the martyrdom 
inevitable sparkle across the footlights 
crystal clear, but a certain richness that is 
inherent and expected in this Shavian 
tapestry is lacking—the difference between 
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John Buckmaster in a from 
(Picture by Talbot Giles) 


Uta Hagen and scene 
“ 


Saint Joan.” 


good and memorable theatre. The best of 
the supporting performances is contributed 
by John Buckmaster as a rather cockney 
Dauphin, Frederick Worlock as the worldly 
Archbishop of Rheims and Andrew Cruick- 
shank as the urbane and unscrupulous Earl 
of Warwick, a role he ‘played in London 
when Constance Cummings wore the armour 
of the Maid. 

An attempt to recreate in a modern setting 
the old fashioned comedy-melodramas of 
The Cat and the Canary school was made 
by two of the American theatre’s better wits 
and craftsmen, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, with Remains to Be Seen, produced 
by Leland Hayward. Unfortunately for this 
observer, he could only see their wit and 
craftsmanship being stretched and strained 
in a constant reaching for gags and situations 
and then the play would be heard to creak 
and groan as they almost invariably just 
missed their mark, despite some genuine and 
appreciative laughter from the audience. 








Before the curtain rises on Remains to Be 
Seen, a perfectly horrible, nasty millionaire, 
a self-appointed protector of the public’s 
morals and a private collector of porno- 
graphic literature, has been murdered and 
good riddance seems to be the cry. His 
niece, a singer with a tenth rate band, 
refuses her inheritance; falls in love with a 
shy, young apartment house manager with a 
penchant for playing the drums and almost 
gets killed to the accompaniment of a sliding 
panel, a hypodermic needle, some gun play, 
a kitchen knife, a Japanese butler, a striking 
brunette with a foreign accent, a handsome 
doctor, a middle-aged bachelor lawyer, a 
coroner and a crew of comic cops. Hand- 
somely mounted and played as if it were the 
biggest hit in years by an energetic company 
headed by Janis Paige and Jackie Cooper, 
formerly of Hollywood, U.S.A., Remains to 
Be Seen at present is having just as active 
a time of it at the box-office despite the 
strongly divided notices. 

“ Amusing,” “a nice little comedy ” were 
as enthusiastic as those in favour of Glad 
Tidings could get, and they were only half 
the critical fraternity. Co-starring Melvyn 
Douglas and Signe Hasso, this Edward 
Mabley combination of romantic comedy 
and farce bases its complications on the 
introduction of a nineteen-year-old girl to 
her father by the tempestuous movie star he 
forgot to marry, and for twenty years had 
been kept in ignorance of this youthful, 
fruitful misdemeanor. The side issues are 
the star’s eighteen-year-old son by another 
man and the “ new ” father’s current fiancée, 
an attractively determined and wealthy 
woman, who has no intention of foregoing 
her imminent trip to the altar. The dove- 
tailing of the comedy, with its many engaging 
and human moments, and the straight farce 
situations, seems remarkably smooth in 
operation, but there is no denying from the 
reviews and audience response that Glad 
Tidings started a war within the observers 
—comedy or farce but not in combination. 

For years, sentimentalists have been lobby- 
ing for a revival of Music in the Air, book 
and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and 
music by Jerome Kern. There aren’t many 
scores lovelier than this one, remembered 
mainly for its “ I’ve Told Every Little Star ” 
and “ The Song is You,” so finally Reginald 
Hammerstein, Oscar’s brother, has given us 
all a chance to see how memory can 
exaggerate. The music is still wonderfully 
entrancing but the book makes us seem 
much older. Perhaps it wouldn’t have, if 
Ferenc Molnar had written the original with 
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the Continental charm and gaiety. he brought 
to say, The Play's the Thing, but this all- 
American version of life in Switzerland (it 
was Germany in the original) cloys horribly, 

The cast is a stellar one headed by Dennis 
King, who knows his way about a stage 
almost better than anyone you can think of; 
Jane Pickens, who can’t act as well as she 
can look and sing; and veterans, Charles 
Winninger and Conrad Nagel, who can 
always be depended upon to lend the right 
note. The production itself, however, under 
Oscar Hammerstein’s direction, has that 
revival atmosphere of stiffness, broadness, 
a disinterest in detail and ultimately no 
electrifying or any other kind of excitement. 





“The Scourge and Terrer’’ (Contd.) 

actor the best of both worlds, offering him 
the chance to play the provider of the apples 
in the Garden of Eden, as well as the serpent. 

Tamburlaine is certainly one of the parts 
by which Wolfit will be remembered, just as 
mention of Richard III recalls Garrick’s 
realistic performance, which made Good- 
man’s Fields a popular playhouse in 1741, 
when this 24-year-old actor gave the greatest 
performance of the part within memory. 

Other villains have given great actors a 
chance to bid for immortality. Sir Giles 
Overreach in A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
is generally regarded as Kean’s greatest part. 
His performance left audiences speechless 
with terror and on one occasion it convulsed 
Lord Byron in his box and caused even so 
experienced an actress as Mrs. Glover to 
faint on the stage. Kean also left his mark 
as Richard III, for when Benjamin West 
drew a portrait of the actor as the hunch- 
back king, he was so haunted by the 
terrifying face that he could not sleep at 
nights. Irving is chiefly remembered for his 
Mathias, the murderer of the Polish Jew in 
The Bells, Tree for his Svengali and Mrs. 
Siddons for her Lady Macbeth. Even in 
our own time playgoers have sat outside the 
theatre all night to be harrowed by Laurence 
Olivier’s Richard III. 

Though many playgoers consider Wolfit’s 
Lear to be his greatest performance, the 
terrifying beauty of his Tamburlaine is not 
without its tremendous moments, one being 
his poignant rendering of those last four 
lines :— 

Farewell my boys; my dearest friends 

farewell! 

My body feels, my soul doth weep to see 

Your sweet desires deprived my company. 

For Tamburlaine, the scourge of God, 

must die. 
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Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
heydey, rarely stayed longer than a fort- 
night. 

Skibine has a deep affection for Paris, 
where he first studied dancing with the 
famous Imperial Russian ballerina, Olga 
Preobrajenska. Son of a Russian father and 
a Belgian mother, he was brought to France 
at the age of five, only turning to ballet after 
being refused admission to the French Naval 
Academy on account of his Russian birth. 
Since his début with the Paris Ballet de la 
Jeunesse in 1937 he has danced with the 
Ballet de Paris, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, the American Ballet Theatre and is 
now premier danseur of the Grand Ballet du 
Marquis de Cuevas, in which his wife, 
Marjorie Tallchief, is a leading dancer. 

To Skibine the old ballets, such as Giselle 
and Lac Des Cygnes are something more 
than a succession of intricate dance steps. 
Preobrajenska, whose dancing was one of the 
joys of Tsarist St. Petersburg, has taught him 
to look upon each of his parts as a real 
character to be projected in mime and dance- 
terms. When this dancer appears as Hilarion, 
Albrecht, Prince Siegfried or Romeo, the 
scene takes on a new significance and the 
audience comes away having enjoyed a rich 
theatrical experience as the result of 
Skibine’s deep insight into human emotions 
and his flair for being able to express them. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“The Prodigious Snob ” 
(“ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ”) 

HE first complete production of Miles 

Malleson’s adaptation of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme was given by the Bristol Old 
Vic Company as the second play of their 
season with Mr. Malleson himself as M. 
Jourdain. Mr. Denis Carey was _ the 
producer. It would be idle to deny that the 
adaptation was designed to give full scope 
to Mr. Malleson’s own inimitable style of 
acting, but perhaps in none other of his trans- 
lations has the high general level of writing 
been so apparent. In particular his subtle 
choice of phrase and colloquialism estab- 
lished the distinction between the high born 
and the lowly and emphasised the class con- 
flict which raged in and through M. Jourdain 
and which is, of course, the essential 
structure of the play. This nice choice of 
phrase gave dramatic point to one of the 
most delightful scenes of the production 
when Cleante (Mr. John Neville) and Lucille 
(Miss Prunella Scales) and their respective 




























Newton Blick, Michael Aldridge, Pamela 
Miles Malleson in a scene from ‘“ The 
Snob.” (Picture by Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


Alan and 


servants Vovielle (Mr. Laurence Payne) and 
Nicole (Miss Sheila Burrell) quarrelled and 
made love in a cross fire of verbal 
pleasantries. 

Jourdain’s over-bearing confidence at 
home and his discomfiture when faced by a 
real Marchioness (Miss Pamela Alan) were 
also finely distinguished by Mr. Malleson’s 
excellent play of words. 

The main burden of the play rests of 
course on M. Jourdain, a wealthy bourgeois, 
consumed by the desire to be a gentleman. 
He is a prodigious snob and it is the impact 
of this enormous obsession upon his family 
and friends which makes the play. Mr. 
Malleson played Jourdain as a foolish old 
dotard, faffing about the stage in a fog of 
indecision which in the hands of a less com- 
petent actor might well have been disastrous, 
for there is not much fun in outwitting the 
witless, but Mr. Malleson carried all before 
him and led his Company amid much mirth 
to a resounding success. 

The most amusing scene and the best 
acted, was the short passage between M. 
Jourdain and The Philosopher. With very 
little material Mr. Newton Blick scored a 
hit with every line and once again revealed 
his unfailing sense of audience. 

Miss Elaine Wodson as the staid and 
homely Mme. Jourdain was in rich contrast 
to her outrageous spouse. 

The costumes and settings were not as 
good as one expects in this Company and 
tended to achieve vulgarity by fussiness and 

(Continued overleaf) 











For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
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Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere, 

Expert advice on make-up 
problems is rsadily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 
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MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist Floor) 
46 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W! 








elaboration rather than by a more subtle 
means of colour contrast and selection. For 
example, when M. Jourdain first appeared 
he was bedecked in a garment so gaudy and 
absurd as to remove him from the realm 
of accepted normality (the starting point of 
all farce and comedy) whereas in the final 
charade which should have been a rich 
colourful and exotic climax to the play the 
Son of the Grant Turk and his attendant 





were colourless. W.HLS. 
New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
Considering that Mrs. Worthley had 


everything—looks as well as lucre, youth and 
brains, style and guile—it required all the 
author’s mastery of his craft to keep her and 
Gerald apart for three acts. Patricia Burke 
brought pleasant, easy charm to the part of 
the wily widow. Jack Allen by. facial 
expression conveyed to us what we ought to 
think about a man of limited intelligence 
and a blinkering sense of honour. Daphne 
Slater was cleverly coy. Anthony Ireland 
and Gerald Harper were well in the picture. 
Louise Hampton calmly carried off an 
unlikely passage—where she was asked to 
obtain two special licences as if they had 
been postal orders. But the company took 
it all a thought too easily and the dress 
aspect of the revival was something short of 
excellent. H.G.M. 


“ A Priest in the Family ” (Westminster) 


OR all its naiveté there is real appeal in 
this new play by Kieron Tunney and 
John Synge, for the Irish charm is there and 
the characters well drawn, even though there 
is a tendency to paint life black and white 
with little of the grey we moderns like to see. 
The scene is Kate Murphy's public house 
in Southern Ireland. Kate (Maureen Delany) 
is a strong-minded woman whose two ambi- 
tions are to acquire money and also the 
prestige of having a priest in the family. 
Her younger son Rory (Ronald Walsh) is 
chosen and when she discovers that the boy 
is in love with Shelagh O’Connor (Sheila 
Manahan), she stops at nothing to prevent 
them marrying. This misguided woman has, 
we learn, already ruined her elder son’s life, 
for Sean (Joseph O’Conor), who, ironically 
enough, wanted to enter the priesthood at a 
time when his mother’s chief interest was 
money-making, is now completely disillu- 
sioned and a heavy drinker. The authors 
keep the interest of this simple tale alive till 
curtain fall, and are much helped by the 
typical Irish humour of Maire O’Neill and 
John McDarby. FS. 
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Reflections on the Theatre, JEAN Louis 


BARRAULT (Rockliff 21/- net). 

ARRAULT is one of the significant new 
influences in the theatre. Here he has 
given us a delightful narrative of his career 
to date, marked by a style crisp, sparkling, 
studded with gems of practical wisdom and 
shrewd comments on life in general. There 
is a consideration of the relationship of 
actor and audience rich in suggestion. One 
has the sense that the author is vividly alive, 
and with a view of the possibilities of the 
modern theatre both creative and adventur- 
ous. Not the least charm of the book, 
which is admirably translated by Barbara 
Wall, is the fresh and original approach to 
almost every topic included. Another is the 
cluster of reminiscences, of which this one, 
relative to Racine is typical: “It is known 
that when he was writing Mithridate in the 
Tuileries Gardens he used to declaim aloud, 
and in his ardour so dismayed the gardeners, 
who were tending the flower beds, that they 
stood by to be ready to help him if need be. 
They thought he was a desperate man 
preparing to throw himself into the pool.” 
As one would anticipate in so vital a 
personality Barrault has an_ inspiring 
philosophy of life very welcome in these 
enervating times. This is well put when he 
writes: “Given the same Destiny one man 
will make something of it, and another man 
won't. In other words man is free to make 
something of his Destiny just as he is free 

to make nothing of it.” 


Singing My Way, Victoria SLADEN (Rock- 
liff 16/- net). 
<page who aspire to sing, or, indeed, to 
use the voice in any way, will find much 
to help them in this entertaining book. Miss 
Sladen is one of the most popular singers 
in English opera, and is widely known to the 
radio public. Not only has she written a 
delightful account of her own training and 
career, but she gives valuable guidance for 
those concerned with the care of the voice. 
seta used it will last the years, and it is 


Theatre Bookshelf 






inspiring to be reminded of the great singers 
whose vocal powers were magnificent in 
their seventies. There is, indeed, a genuine 
touch of romance in this story of the 
secretarial-typist who became a prima donna, 
with a lead at the Wells and at Covent 
Garden. No better book could te placed 
in the hands of any young aspirant. Most 
interesting. also, is the record of the 
impressions produced by the various roles in 
which the writer has appeared in grand 
opera, while the demands of the career form 
a valuable chapter, and most interesting, 
too, are the pages devoted to radfo opera. 
and the requirements of the broadcasting 


studio. Here, too, as with the author 
mentioned above, there is a_ bracing 
optimism which should invigorate the 


beginner. “I believe that’ anyone who 
wants a thing badly enough will find a 
means of getting it. I likewise telieve that 
real talent never remains hidden for the span 
of an entire lifetime.” A good credo for an 
age when spoon-feeding has become a vogue. 


Theatre of Two Decades, AUDREY WILLIAM- 
SON (Rockliff 25/- net). 


E can see already that any future 

historian of the arts will mark the last 
two decades as outstanding in the develop- 
ment of the English theatre. At a time 
when in other artistic enterprises there is 
ground for some discontent in comparison, 
for example, with the nineteenth century, 
the theatre is the exception in having 
produced a galaxy of talent which need fear 
no rival. 

Miss Williamson in a well documented 
survey of this recent period provides the 
evidence to justify this verdict. It is a 
record of fine achievement, and one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the range and variety 
which the modern English stage presents. 
Here is the story of Gielgud, and Olivier, 
and others, to whom we owe the greatness 
of our present theatre. There is a welcome 
appreciation of the contribution made by the 
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Goan Greenwood 


who is to play Peter Pan in the annual revival which 
the Daniel Mayer Company will present at The Scala 
Theatre on 21st December. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STEADY AND HEARTENING PROGRESS 


MR. J. ARTHUR RANK’S STATEMENT 
The 14th annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres 
Ltd., and the annual meetings of its subsidiary com- 
panies, British and Dominions Film Corporation Ltd, 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation Ltd., Odeon 
Associated Theatres Ltd., and Odeon Properties Ltd., 
were held on 12th October at the Dorchester Hotel, 
London, W.1, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the 
Chairman, presiding. 
The following are 
statement:— 


The year has been one of steady and, I think, 
heartening progress. The net result of the year's 
operations in Odeon Theatres Limited is a» profit of 
£277,980 which absorbs the debit balance of £91,818 
brought forward from the previous year, and, after 
deducting transfers to reserves of £30,325, leaves 
£155,837 to be carried forward. The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet also shows a further marked improve- 
ment in the financial position. 


I am glad to say that a further substantial reduction 
of £3,736,290 has been made in Bank indebtedness 
during the year. As compared with the position at 
the 25th June 1949, Bank indebtedness has been 
reduced by approximately £7,000,000. I anticipate that 
a further reduction in Bank indebtedness will be 
achieved during the current year. 

The British Production Industry, whilst making some 
fine films during the year, has nevertheless been faced 
with many problems and whilst the losses incurred have 
been less, it has not in my opinion been possible to 
make a group of films at a profit. There have, however, 
been a number of events during the year wh:ch I hope 
will lead to more stable conditions and enable serious 
producers to produce in the future a group of films 
which will show a profit. 


extracts from his circulated 


EXHIBITION 


The motion picture theatre is in many ways a local 
and communal institution and its success is dependent 
upon the standing of its Manager and his staff in the 
local community. Our personnel who are loyal, keen 
and enthusiastic men, have taken a leading part in the 
social and economic problems of the communities in 
which they operate. 


DIRECTORATE 

I must refer particularly to Mr. John Davis, the 
principal executive of the Group. In June 1949 he 
set out to overcome the very great difficulties which 
then confronted the Group. His confidence and 
enthusiasm have never faltered and his brilliant 
administration and leadership have been of the highest 
order, It was with particular pleasure that I was 
able to announce, earlier in the year, his appointment 
as Deputy Chairman of Odeon Theatres Limited, thus 
demonstrating the confidence the Board have in him 
and their appreciation of his work during the last two 
difficult years. 


With the close of the financial year in June 1951, 
we reach an important stage in the rebuilding of the 
Group's financial position which suffered so severely 
in 1948-49. There is still much to be done, but I am 
confident that steady progress will be made. 

At the meetings of Odeon Theatres Limited, and 
subsidiary companies, the report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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HIS year’s One Act Play Competition 

organised by the Arts Club, Sheffield, 
offers a £5 5s. Od. prize and, if suitable, a 
Festival production in 1952. Closing date for 
entries is 30th November, and plays should 
be sent to Miss M. Nixon, 27 Retford Road, 
Handsworth, Sheffield, 9. 


Among recent amateur events have been 
the following: 


Harrogate Corporation Drama Festival 
was held during the week commencing 22nd 
October at The Royal Hall. The Adjudi- 
cator was Conrad Carter and the programme 
of selected plays was performed by thirteen 
dramatic societies and clubs. 

Youth Calling Musical and Dramatic 
Society performed Hamilet at the Victoria 
Hall, Tunbridge Wells, on 4th, Sth and 6th 
October. 


The Teddington Theatre Club celebrates 
its Silver Jubilee season this year with four 
productions commencing with The Happiest 
Days of Your Life (11th, 12th and 13th 
October) and David Copperfield (13th, 14th 
and 15th December). The third production 
will be an entirely new play yet to be chosen, 
and the season will end next May with Lady 
Precious Stream, 


The Midland Bank Dramatic Society pre- 
sented The Happiest Days of Your Life at 
the Fortune Theatre on 11th, 12th and 13th 
October. The production was by Mr. Leslie 
Stevens. 


The Blackfriars Society (the amateur 
dramatic society of Lever Brothers and Uni- 
lever Limited) presented Beatrice Mayor’s 
The Pleasure Garden at the Cripplegate 
Institute on 11th, 12th and 13th October. 


The opening vlay of the season for the 
Apex Theatre Club was Christopher Fry’s 
The Boy with a Cart on 18th, 19th and 20th 
October at the Apex Theatre (Birmingham), 


Glebe Operatic Society presented The 
Gondoliers at Toynbee Hall Theatre on 19th 
and 20th October. This production was the 
first under their new producers, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Day. 

The Tavistock Repertory Company began 
their 1951/52 season with Congreve’s The 
Way Of The World at the Rudolph Steiner 
Theatre on 31st October and Ist November. 


Amateur Stage 


The following productions are announced: 


The Country Players, Loose, Kent, will be 
presenting the comedy Captain Carvallo, by 
Denis Cannan, at Maidstone on 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th November. 


The Dunlop Dramatic Society announce 
that their 1951-52 season will include the 
following productions: The Happiest Days 
Of Your Life (13th-17th November); Our 
Town (26th February to 1st March) and The 
Cure For Love (22nd-26th April). The 
Foster Trophy Festival will be held from 
19th-24th May and the annual general meet- 
ing on 9th June. 


The comedy Three Men on a Horse, by 
John Cecil Holm and George Abbott, will 
be presented by the Phoenix Players (Wal- 
thamstow) at Lloyd Park Pavilion, E.17, on 
Thursday 29th November and Saturday Ist 
December. 


The Stockport School Dramatic Society 
will be presenting King Lear from 21st to 
24th November. 


Bernard Shaw's Androcies and the Lion and Oscar 
Wilde’s A Florentine Tragedy will be presented by 
The Curtain Club at The Chanticleer Theatre on 10th 
and 1ith November. 


Future productions of the Halifax Thespiams include 
You Can’t Take It With You (lst October-10th 
November) and Claudia (Sth-15th December). On 21st 
and 22nd November the Green Room Club will present 
Antigone by Anouilh, and on 19th and 20th December 
When Knights Were Bold. 

Kensington Drama Cluh presents The Gioconda Smile 
by Aldous Huxley at the Twentieth Century Theatre, 
Westbourne Grove, W.11, on 8th, 9th and 10th 
November. 

The Witham Dramatic Club has chosen Bonaventure 
as its third stage production at Witham, Essex, on 22nd, 
23rd and 24th November. 

The Query Players (Bethnal Green) are presenting 
The Golden Door at the Toynbee Hall Theatre on 24th 
November. Following this they will produce Venus 
Observed on ist March 1952. 

The Bristol W.E.A, Players, a very live group which 
was formed in 1939, have to their credit an unbroken 
series of 40 productions of plays of the highest quality. 
They won the B.D.L. full length play Festival at Harro- 
gate in 1948 with Our Town. This Society works in 
close co-operation with the professional theatre. Sir 
Lewis Casson is President, and Vice-Presidents include 
the Director of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School, 
the Director of the Bristol Little Theatre, the Head- 
master of the Bristol Grammar School and the Professor 
of English at Bristol University. Productions for the 
forthcoming season are: Happy as Larry (\Sth-17th 
November); The Three Sisters (24th-26th January) and 
Othello (Grd-Sth April). A splendid programme of 
lectures and special courses of study have also been 
arranged. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, |;WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 





TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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“DEANE”’ THREE ACTS 
THE HAPPY FAMILY Michael Clayton Hutton 


5w. 5m. 
FRONT PAGE GIRL William Dinner & 
William Morum | 6w. 4m. 
NOT PROVEN Lione! Brown 6w. 7m. 
THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 3w. 7m. 
Arthur Swinson 
HOW NOW HECATE! Martin Coleman Sw. 2m. 
LADY TO LET Geoffrey Lea 6w. 4m. 
BEYOND THE VERDICT Rosa de leon 4w. 3m. 


Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WCi 


THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 








Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 


Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 











RA D io= Preparation, Presentation & 


MICROPHONE ACTING TECHNIQUE 


(Rehearse with a Microphone) 
Acting and Singing 


WRITING FOR RADIO 





Perfect Vocal Placing is essential, Mime, Move- 
ment, Improvisation. etc., FRENCH. 


Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 
Audition Coaching : Advanced & Beginners 


cusenene ssupte THEATRE 
0 MONMOUTH ROAD, W 2. BAY 5216 












HATCHED HOUSE, Middlesex, just off G. 


W. Rd. 
at great 
grounds. 


Genuine old world structure, modernised 
expense, comfortable rooms, attractive lawn & 
4 bed, dressing room, 2 boxrooms, bathroom (h/c), 
dining room, lounge, study, breakfast room, kitchen. 
store places. garage, stabling, etc. £7.850 freehold.— 
Horne & Sons, Auctioneers, ctc., 181 High Street, 
Hounslow, euiaatecce. 








| Theatre Bookshelf (Contd. 





poet-dramatists, represented by T. S. Eliot 
and Christopher Fry, one which it may be 
expected will continue to develop in 
significance and power. Miss Williamson 
also does justice to another most important 
aspect of our modern theatre in the place 
now assigned to our greatest dramatic poet, 
Shakespeare, and the revival of some of the 
great Elizabethans. Proper attention is also 
given to the influence of Ballet and Opera 
in creating the distinction of the English 
theatre in the past twenty years. 

It should also be noted that the volume 
is enriched by abundant illustrations which 
add considerably to its merit. 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Photographed by 
RoGER Woop (Saturn Press 6/- net). 
ERE is a treasure which every lover of 
Covent Garden Ballet will covet. Ina 
series of choice photographs Roger Wood 
has presented every member of the famous 
Sadler's Wells Ballet in the setting of the 
Royal Opera House. In a note appended 
to the book Mr. Wood pays tribute to the 
helpful co-operation of the entire Company 
in making it possible to produce this 
beautiful collection of photographs, and we 
may certainly include block makers and 
printers who have done their best to 
reproduce the really distinguished work 
which Mr. Wood has done. At its price 
this is a treasure which should be in the 
possession of every lover of modern ballet. 

Books received to be reviewed later: 

We Barrymores, Lionel Barrymore. Song, 
Dance and Customs, Sula Benet. The World 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, W. A. Darlington. 
The Theatre Since 1900, J. C. Trewin. 


HEATRICAL LITERATURE. — New 








catalogue 
now ready of over 600 items. Free abroad, 6d 
inland.—Barry Duncan. The Thule Theatre Gallery, 
It St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 
HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. Amatcur and profes- 
sional. Particulars from: Secretary, 12 Soho 
Square, London, W.1. 


ANTED URGENTLY.—Old copies Play Pictorial 

containing supplement s ** Dancing Years.” ** Per- 

chance to Dream,”’ “It Lived With You.”"’—Mrs. Shann, 
81 sche tse Oxford. 





Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBAN 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Sy re of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 


MENT, E.C.4. C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 








The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama,and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464 
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now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


include:- 


LAYS 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller ; 
2{6m2sets. By Gerald Anstruther 
NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama: 3f4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 
THE PARAGON A Play of dramatic and emotional 
strength 4f5m 1 set. By Roland and Michael Pertwee 
LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy: 
2U3mi1set. By Eric Linklater 
A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f7m1 set. By Ronald Acam 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
23m 1set. By Kennezh Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 
Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON wWi 














IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Fuil Particulars from the SECRETARY 























| QUALITY 
(ay SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W.: 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 




















SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 | 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 | 


THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


The best books on the theatre at a | 
half to a third of their normal price. 


Members buy books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. | 


November choice: “ FANNY KELLY 
OF DRURY LANE,” by Basil 
Francis, with thirty illustrations, 
published at 16s. One of the finest 
theatrical biographies ever written. 


January choice: THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No. 2, edited by Frances 
Stephens, published at 18s. A pictorial 
record of the theatre for the year. 


March choice: BLOOD AND 
THUNDER, edited by M. Willson 
Disher, with 84 illustrations, published 


at 18s. Mid-Victorian drama and its 
origins. 
Each alternate month 


members | 
receive the Club’s special edition of | 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 








“I would like to congratulate you 
on the choice of books,” is the latest 
tribute (we have had hundreds) from 
Miss HELEN Price, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen annually by the Club at a cost of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and ing. 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for ome year’s subscription 
$6.50 for U.S.A. 

6d. for six months’ 

) 





Delete whichever does not apply 


NAME 22.0. cc ccccedne cocccceccscvecescoves 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE | 
ADDRESS 2.20.6... ccccccscssccevessoncecces 
SIGNATURE ........cccccceccccncccseves ee 


T.W.17 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a iber of A jated Booksellers. 








Printed in Great Britain by THe Lewes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors and 


Publishers, Practicat Press Ltp., 1 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
and Advertising Offices: 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square. Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, Tel.: CENtral 1555. 


London, E.C.4. Editorial 


ace o em: READY — Ry 
THEATRE WORLD THEAT NO} 
4a ANNUAL 9th November ta AN! 
OO © Theatre World = 

Annual No. 2 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 


A fine souvenir for 
the Festival Year. 
“This book of undying 
interest . . . Collectors 
of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 
ance of future volumes 
as an annual event not 
to be missed.”’—STAGE. 


There are a few 
copies of the first 
annual at 15s. net. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 Season June 1949-May 1950 


FOR THE COMPLETE THEATRE LIBRARY? 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault | 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 3 
“ Tension, naiveté, sincerity, wit and devotion are all evident” 
—Sunday Times. 21s. Ned 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson] 
Foreword by J. CG. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations a 
“Well planned and evocative” —Sunday Times 25s. Net 
FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell” 
40 exclusive photographs by Cecit BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 4 
“This poetically expressed, sincere study” —Empire News 21s. Net iS 
SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 
One of the most helpful books on Singing on the stage 16s. Net ~ 
FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis ~ 
The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage 16s. Net © 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike © 
“ One of the best of stage biographies” 18s. Net © 
I DO WHAT IT LIKE by W. A. Darlington — 
“This quite enchanting book’’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 
OLD VIC DRAMA ' by Audrey Williamson ; 
“ Theatrical history as it should be written”’—English 25s. Net 
NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes~ ~ 
“Very readable book”—lvor Brown 12s. 6d. 
A PAGEANT OF ENGISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 
“Can be thoroughly recommended ”’—Liverpool Post 16s. Net ~ 


ROCKLIFF &___ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS * SALISBURY SQUARE * LONDON ~— 
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